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HAPPY DAYS. 


se me a song of happy days, 
\ When rosy and white are the 
new-blown mays, Ls 
And rosy and white on the idle 
breeze 
, | The petals fall from the apple trees, 
as L Ny Cc And under the hedge where the 
‘ \ shade lies wet, 
Are children, picking the violet ! 
Sing mea song of happy days, 
When Spring is queen over woods 
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SYDNEY'S TWO VISITS TO THE 
MINISTER’S WIFE. 
BY MRS. E. C. WILSON. 
The Second Visit. 

[You remember Sydney took dinner with the minis- 
ter’s wife and went home and told his mother the min- 
ister’s wife ‘told lies,’? and she sent him back to ask 
her to *‘ explain about it.’’] 

YDNEY trotted back to the minis- 
i], ter’s house. He was not much 
troubled about the minister’s wife 
not being truthful, nor yet about 
his own little self being too “ posi- 
tive,” as his mother had said he was. I’m afraid 
he wasn’t a very thoughtful little boy. He 
wasn’t long in getting to the minister’s house. 
It wasn’t far. He stood on his tiptoes and rang 
the bell. Mrs. Bruce herself came to the door. 
She smiled down at him and he smiled up at her. 
She surely did n’t look like an untruthful person. 

“I’ve come back,” said he. 

“Yes, so I see,” she replied, still smiling. 
“ Are you going to make me another visit ? ”” 

“Oh, no. But Mamma sent me back to ask 
you what made you tell a — tell something that 
was n’t true.”’ 

Mrs. Bruce stopped smiling; 
her face began to look red. 

“Why, why!” she exclaimed, somewhat con- 
fused, ‘*what made your mother think I told 
what was n’t true ?”’ 

“ She does n’t think so.” 

“Oh! I begin to see. It’s you who thinks so. 
Why, Sydney, what made you think such a thing 
as that?” 

“You did, you see.” 

“Tut, tut, you are too prompt, my little boy. 
Come in and we’ll see about it. It’s rather a 
serious thing to charge your minister’s wife with 
telling an untruth.’’ 

Sydney followed Mrs. Bruce into the pretty 
parlor thinking as he went, ‘‘ She calls it prompt; 
mother ealls it positive; but my teacher says we 
ought to be prompt.”’ 

Mrs. Bruce sat down in a chair and stood the 
little boy directly in front of her. 

“ Now, Sydney, tell me very carefully what 
I told that you think was untrue. Did I tell it 
to you or to some one else?” 

“That ’s what I can’t tell, whether you told it 
to me or to the minister.’’ 

Mrs. Bruce looked puzzled again; then she 
said: ‘‘ Sydney, you are a nice little boy, and I 
love you dearly, but sometimes it has seemed to 
me that you do not think so much as a dig little 
boy like you ought to think, and I am afraid you 
have n’t been thinking carefully this time, for, 
Sydney dear, I could n’t and would n’t tell a lie, 
and I’m astonished that you should think such a 
thing of me. Why didn’t you come and ask me 
about it before you believed so badly of me?” 

“That ’s what I am doing,” explained Sydney, 
brightening up. “ That’s what I came back for.” 

“Yes, but you said your mother sent you. It 
was your mother who trusted me, not you.” 

The little boy made no Siu and Mrs, Bruce 
said, — 

% Well, tell me all about it. Put on your 
thinking-cap, and tell it very, very carefully.” 

The little boy stammered and hesitated at the 
beginning, but once well started, he went straight 
on to the end very plainly. Mrs. Bruce listened 
to him soberly; she kept on looking at him 
soberly after he got through, which did n’t make 
him feel very comfortable. ‘Then she began to 
smnile again. 


Sydney thought 


“Let me see,’’ she said at last, ‘‘ what was it 
T told you?” 

“That you had n’t seen the minister at all.” 

“ That’s right. And what did I tell my hus- 
band ?”’ 

“ Just the same.” 

“ No, that ’s wrong. 
the minister was there.” 

“Oh,” said Sydney, but he did n’t see any dif- 
ference at all. 

“T didn’t know who was coming, for we were 


I told him that I noticed 


not sure whether Mr. Gray would come himself . 


or ask Mr. Smith to come for — But I did 
notice that the minister was there.” 

Sydney still looked solemn. Then the lady 
began to look about at the windows in quite a 
mysterious way. It was late in the afternoon 
now, and the sun was low and was shining directly 
into one of them. She drew the curtains of the 
others. Then she took a tall folding screen 
which was leaning against the wall unused, un- 
folded it, and set it up in front of a chair upon 
which the sun was shining. Sydney watched all 
these preparations with great interest but with 
never a smile. Lastly, she asked Sydney to sit 
down in a chair in front of the screen. 

‘There,’ said she, “now you go out in the 
hall and in a moment you come back and sit 


’ down in that chair, and see if you can tell 


whether any body is behind the pulpit — I mean 
the sereen.” 

Sydney was much awestruck. He tiptoed 
softly out of the room, and in a moment came 
back and sat down in the chair. His face in- 
stantly grew very red and began to burn with 


shame, for even before he had time to notice that - 


Mrs. Bruce wasn’t in sight, he did notice that 
someone was-behind the screen. Can you im- 
agine how? Of course you can.- On the wall 
opposite the window was a very lively —shadow. 
Mrs. Bruce peeped over the top of the screen’ 
laughing roguishly, but she felt really sorry when 
she saw how crestfallen Sydney looked. 

“Come in here,’ said she kindly, “and see 
your own shadow,” and they made shadows of 
themselves for a few moments. ; 

“ And was that really how you knew?” asked 
Sydney, slowly. 

“Yes, really,” she answered. 

“But the sun was up high then,” 
‘Corfle high up.” 

‘¢ Yes, and the shadow was dim, to be sure, but 
I don’t need a very lively shadow to tell me if 
any one is behind the pulpit.” 

Sydney was much ashamed as he went home 
and told his mother about it. The little boy 
ought to have learned.a good number of lessons 
out of these two visits. I don’t know whether 
he did or not. He’s a big boy now and he thinks 
his minister’s wife is the Brighisest woman he 
knows, and the best. 


said he, 
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A DANGEROUS GIFT. 
BY WALTER WENTWORTH. 


Sy THEODORE BRINSLEY certainly 
| had a gift for penmanship. From 
his very earliest school-days he had 
been a good penman. It seemed 
es though the faculty had. been 
born in him. Ie was not especially apt at the 
other studies; he often had ‘doubts about the 
exact location of Vancouver’s Island, in the 
geography lessons; and in ‘the history, he often 
confused the battle of Saratoga and the surrender 
at Yorktown. But when examination-day came, 
and the writing-books were handed up for the com- 


nittee to look over, then Theodore’s firm, legible 
hand always awakened favorable comments. 

He was fairly good at spelling; and after some 
study, he mustered the rules of Colburn’s arith- 
metic, through partial-payments and square-root. 
So that when Theodore, at the age of fifteen, 
decided to look for a situation in one of the 
down-town business offices, he found a place in a 
wholesale hardware house after looking about 
only two days. 

Theodore was resolved to try hard to please 
Mr. Pierce, his employer; and after a month he 
felt tolerably sure that he was doing so, although 
Mr. Pierce, who was a very silent, reserved man, 
never actually said as much to him, 

His work consisted of copying bills and writing 
letters under dictation, and .in collecting small 
sums of money from business houses in the city. 

With so great an interest in penmanship, and 
with so much pride in his own smooth hand, it 
was natural that the lad should notice all the 
varieties of writing that came under hiseye. He 
was struck by the endless differences that ap- 
peared in signatures. Some of these would 
appear to an uncritical eye much alike; and yet 
to Theodore they seemed to stand out, each dis- 
tinctly by itself. 

It was not surprising that the young accountant, 
from remarking these differences, should amuse 
himself at times in trying to imitate them; and 
he found that he could not only write his own 
characteristic signature, in a manner seldom 
equalled, but he could copy many of the signa- 
tures of other people so perfectly that even his 
own sharp eye could detect little, if any, diver- 
gencies from the original. 

His employer’s hand-writing was rather intri- 
cate and peculiar; there was in it a certain 
quality which for.a time puzzled Theodore ; 
but he presently discovered that the difficulty lay 
in the changing angles and slants of the letters; 
almost every letter had a slant different from his 
neighbor. When this was once noted, it could 
of course be easily imitated. All this was done, 
mark you, in entire innocence, — for amusement 
at odd times when work was not pressing. Of 
course Theodore knew perfectly well what the 
crime of forgery was; but such a wickedness 
seemed as far away from his life as the crime of 
murder would have been. ‘To be sure, there was 
a fascination about this skill which he had. He 
could not help being struck by the power that lay 
in a man’s signature over banks and over other 
business houses. Once or twice, even, he won- ° 
dered if any of the bank cashiers could detect 
any of these skilful imitations of his. He did 
not believe that they could. 

One day he was standing at his desk carelessly 
scribbling, hardly noticing just what he was 
doing, when he was called suddenly from the 
office. He dropped pen and paper and went out 
into the salesroom. After attending to the duty 
which needed him, he returned to his desk. As 
he entered the office he noticed Tim, the small 
errand boy, chaffering with an apple-pedlar at 
the shop door. 

“That is n’t allowed, Tim, you know,” Theodore 
said. “You are not to admit pedlars into the 
office.”’ 

Then noticing that the hour of twelve had 
come, he drew down the rolling-top of his desk 
and went out to his lunch. 

The next morning Tim did not make his 
appearance at the office. At eleven o’clock Tim’s 
mother came in, excitedly, and said that her boy 
was sick, very sick; and would n’t Mr. Brinsley, — ay 
who had been a good friend to him, come down 
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to see him. Tim was out of his head and was 
erying for him. 

Of course Theodore was touched with pity, 
and Mr. Pierce said that he might go for a short 
time. Theodore followed the excited and anxious 
mother to her crazy old shanty by the river, and 
there found Tim in a sharp fever which had 
made him slightly delirious. 

“Tt all kem from thim things ez Timmy ated 
lasht night,” moaned the woman. “I tould em 
ef he ated thim cakes and candies he wud hev 
sich a stomick-ache,” she cried, throwing her 
apron over her head and rocking noisily in her 
stumpy chair. 

“ Have you had a doctor to see him?” asked 
Theodore, putting on as dignified an air as he 
could. He felt flattered by being thus called 
upon for counsel. 

“Qh, no; no, sir! the doctor ain’t for the likes of 
poor me.” And she increased her cries as she 
reflected upon her poverty. 

Theodore was about to suggest that the money 
spent for ‘‘ cakes and candies” might very prop- 
erly be saved for use in sickness or other need ; 
but he refrained, as the remark would have done 
little good in the present situation. Approaching 
the low, rickety bed on which Tim lay, Theodore 
put several questions to him; among other things 
he asked the boy where he got the money to buy 
such\luxuries. The new face seemed, as it often 
does at such a time, to clear the feverish mind of 
the sufferer, and he answered intelligently. He 
stammered and turned away his head when 
Theodore asked him about the money, and he 
seemed decidedly uneasy about it. 

“Come, Tim, my boy,” said Theodore, kindly, 
“tell me about it!” and he took the boy’s hot 
hand in his own. 

He had no definite plan in asking the question, 
but asked it absently, meanwhile resolving in his 
mind what steps he would take to render assist- 
ance. He was, however, roused into close in- 
terest when Tim blubbered out, digging his 
disengaged hand into his left eye, — “TI got some 
money from that pedlar yesterday. He gave me 
fifty cents for a scrap of paper that was on the 
floor.”’ 

A quick suspicion flashed into Theodore’s 
mind. He dropped the boy’s hand. Could it be 
possible that he had left one of those signed 
cheques, which he sometimes wrote for practice, 
lying about? The suspicion sent a chill over 
him. He felt his flesh ‘‘ crawl” at the thought. 

“What sort of a piece of paper was it?’’ he 
asked, sharply. 

“Oh, it was only a small piece,” responded 
Tim; “just a little scrap of a piece.” 

Tim appeared to think that the paper’s value 
depended on its size; and yet he evidently felt 
guilty at his conduct. 

Theodore’s resolution was quickly taken. He 
was greatly excited. He felt a terrible dread 
lest his carelessness had involved him in — he 
could not, he dared not say the word — forgery. 
He asked Tim if he knew the pedlar; and was a 
little relieved to learn that he did. The sly old 
pedlar lived on the very next street. However 
ignorant Tim might have been, there could be no 
doubt but that the pedlar knew the value of the 
scrap of paper. 

In his own extreme alarm Theodore quite for- 
got the needs of the sick boy; and he went out of 
the room so suddenly that Mrs. McCann, with 
head in apron, was all unaware of his exit. 

“Howly saints!” she ejaculated, when she 
lowered that garment to its proper level, “ Phwat’s 
become of the gintleman!” 


Theodore was in a mad rush of anxiety. His 
mind was able to hold only one idea clearly ; he 


‘must —he must stop that cheque before it reached 


the bank. Perhaps it had been already presented 
and eashed. Then all would be over. The poor 
lad caught his breath in gasps as his peril en- 
veloped him. He had not far to go to reach the 
dingy damp cellar wherein the thrifty pedlar 
lived. He inquired of a fat woman who was 
standing alone on the basement steps. The 
pedlar was gone. When? Did she know how 
long he had been gone, or where he was likely to 
be found ? 

He shot these questions at the woman as if she 
had been a target. And receiving the intelligence 
that the man had been gone only twenty minutes, 
and usually went up High Street, to a factory 
there, Theodore sped away in pursuit. It was a 
race for heavy stakes. It meant very likely the 
loss of position and reputation if he did not find 
the man and get the cheque. Yes; it even might 
mean — prison. But Theodore’s eyes closed so 
convulsively as he thought the word, without 
daring to say it, that he ran into a painter with 
his paint pots, whe was walking leisurely along, 
and nearly caused a serious disaster. 

As the best guess that Theodore could make 
about the paper, the cheque was probably signed 
with his employer’s name; for the quaint, difficult 
style was a constant challenge to the lad’s skill. 
And as for the amount, he felt tolorably sure that 
it was small ; in all his copying of cheques, some- 
thing —an instinct perhaps — had always led him 
to make the amount small. Still, the principle 
was the same for a cent as for a dollar. 

On, on hurried the anxious boy; and he pres- 
ently caught sight of the factory sign, over a roof 
about a hundred yards in advance. His heart 
leaped at the sight, and, drawing a long breath, 
with lips compressed and eyes straining forward, 
he quickened his pace until he almost broke into 
a run. 

At this moment he became conscious of loud 
cries, and a sharp clatter at a distance behind 
him ; and, turning his head, he was startled at 
seeing a runaway horse dashing along the side- 
walk, as frightened horses often will do, coming 
directly after him. People scattered before the 
animal like chaff. Into doorways and across the 
street like dry leaves they whirled. Theodore 
knew that he could easily secure a retreat for 
himself, but he glanced forward to see if the path 
were clear; and he saw, not thirty yards away, 
a baby-carriage standing alone before a store. 
He could see the helpless child, also, peering 
calmly above the blankets. 

Theodore was a lad of impulses. Sometimes 
they were good, sometimes they were bad; but he 
acted often from impulse, and this time nobly. 
He utterly forgot his own anxious errand, and 
he darted forward like a deer toward the uncon- 
scious child. He covered the intervening space 
—so it seemed to the bystanders across the street 
—=§in less than a second. He seized the carriage. 
The clattering of the cruel hoofs behind him rang 
in his ears. He forgot all else but that he must, 
he must lift that carriage into the large, deep 
doorway close at hand. With a strength born of 
desperation Theodore raised it in his arms. His 
teeth were set; his breath was gathered deep in 
his lungs; and he threw all, even his own life, 
into that one quick, supreme effort. 

Ah, not quick enough, brave boy !_ The snort- 
ing animal is close upon him. Its hot breath 
seems to scorch the half-turned face; then, — 
then the forefoot comes down in a stunning blow 
on Theodore’s shoulder; the boy is struck to the 


ground ; the baby-carriage rolls merrily into the 
door-way among the clerks and shoppers; and 
the runaway dashes on in his mad career. 

When Theodore came to his senses, he was 
halfreclining in the arms of a policeman, and a 
motherly looking woman was holding a costly 
vinaigrette under his nose. Theodore saw the 
pretty little bottle, saw the woman, and saw the 
policeman looking kindly down upon him. He 
saw them as in a dream. Then he suddenly 
leaped to his feet, —and fell back again. He 
had caught sight of the pedlar, object of his 
search, peering through the ranks of the crowd 
that had gathered. 

“That pedlar, please!” he gasped, catching 
the policeman’s arm. ‘‘ Don’t let him go away ! 
I must, I must see him.” 

The policeman and the motherly woman elanced 
doubtfully at each other, They thought bis mind 
wandering. ‘Theodore read their thought. 

“T’m all right,” he exclaimed, again trying to 
move, and falling back dazed. “ Stop that pedlar, 
and I will lie still.” He kept his eyes closed, but 
his arms stretched out eagerly. 

Of course the entire crowd was with him. He 
was a hero, as he lay there. And the pedlar 
found himself urged into the centre, reluctant 
and doubtful of the boy’s purpose. 

Theodore lay a moment or two to gather his 
breath and strength, which were both coming 
back rapidly. Then he hastily told the police- 
man, in a low tone, that the pedlar had a 
cheque which he had gotten wrongfully, and 
must give up. 

The crafty old pedlar now tried to edge away; 
but a word from the policeman stopped him. <A 
very brief colloquy followed between him and the 
servant of the commonwealth, and the crowd saw 
the pedlar set down his pack, and draw forth 
his pocket-book; and, after much make-believe 
searching, he handed over a scrap of paper. 

Theodore reached up his hand for it, and 
glanced at it with his half-blind eyes. It was a 
cheque for only five dollars, but it was signed with 
his employer’s name; yes, and signed —as the 
boy well knew — by his own clever hand. 

Instantly he tore the paper into shreds, with a 
vehemence that surprised the onlookers ; then he 
sank back with a look of relief, and there was a 
pause. - Presently he put his hand, now weak and 
trembling, into his pocket, and drew out a fifty- 
cent coin. 

“ Take it,” said he to the pedlar, who knew him 
well, “and never come near our office again!” 

Thus the danger passed, both the physical and 
the moral danger. Theodore was not seriously 
injured, and he made a warm friend in the grate- 
ful mother who owed to him her child’s life. A 
week later they were all to be seen at the office, 
as if nothing had happened, — Tim, Theodore, 
and Mr. Pierce; but look in upon Theodore as 
often as you wish, and you will never again see 
him engaged in the dangerous amusement of 
imitating other men’s signatures. 


It is the heart, and not the brain, 
That to the highest doth attain, 
And he who followeth Love’s behest 
Far exceedeth all the rest ! 
LONGYFELLOW 


Wondrous truths, and manifold as wondrous, 
God hath written in those stars above ; 
But not less in the bright flowerets under us 
Stands the revelation of his love. 
LONGFELLOW. 
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GIRLS’ ‘ SETS.’’ 
BY MRS, K. G. WELLS. 


=] ALLY JONES was very particular 
i| about the kind of girls she knew. 
She wished to go only with those who 
were in her own set. She wanted 
to be aristocratic, though it was a 
hard word to pronounce and though she knew 
little of its real meaning.. Down in the bottom 
of her heart she was not sure that she belonged 
to any set, for no one went exclusively with her. 
It was very hard not to belong anywhere. She 
fancied if she were more particular she might 
succeed in knowing who was in her set, or rather 
in whose set she belonged, for even if she were 
silly she was not conceited, and did not fancy that 
she could be a leader. 

Her mother didn’t allow her to go to parties 
except in vacations. Last Christmas she was to 
have been invited to two or three parties, but 
when the girls told each other whom they were 
going to ask, she made so many personal remarks 
about girls not being the right kind that somehow 
she was left out of each party. Then she tried 
to believe she had not been asked because they 
thought she was going to have the grip and might 
give it to others. She never could be quite 
convinced about that, for she was too shrewd a 
httle girl to wholly cheat herself, 

But the spring vacation was coming, and as she 
had had a new dress made with a real velvet 
yoke to the waist, she wanted to wear it at a 
party, for all the waist could not be seen at 
church even if she opened her sack; and then it 
was the fashion to keep on one’s coat in church 
and at Sunday School although the thermometer 
stood high. 

Now there were two girls at the day school 
whom Sally liked very much. One, Margaret, 
lived in a large house at the top of the hill; the 
other, Patsey, lived in a side back street. With 
all Sally’s little weakness for big folks she had a 
conscience and a heart which often made it hard 
for her not to do what she wanted to do. She 
was always being sorry for her small mistakes. 
But because of her kindness of heart, which was 
never wholly hidden, the teacher had given 
Patsey a desk next to Sally when the new child 
came to school. 

Patsey was a dear, frightened little girl, just 
the kind that ran on every one’s errand, and that 
one wanted to hug after she had done the errand, 
she was “so sweet.’? She had a way of sharpen- 
ing Sally’s pencils and of putting bits of spruce 
gum in Sally’s desk and of giving her pickled 
limes which was so cunning that Sally had grown 
very fond of her, but had no idea of going to see 
her. 

Sally had never been invited toa party at the 
big house, and there was going to be one the 
first Monday of the spring vacation; and Lucindy, 
the school gossip, had said at recess that 
Margaret did not know whether she should or 
should not invite Sally. Could anything be 
more vexatious! If Sally had been like some 
girls she would have given Margaret chocolate 
creams and told her she thought she was “too 
lovely for anything.” But Sally was too con- 
scientious to do that, it would have been bribery. 

Patsey also was going to have a party. Her 
uncle was to spend Easter with her and had 
promised to give her a real Easter-egg party out 
in the back yard; but as the yard, and the par- 
lor also, was not large she must not ask more 
than eight girls. “Patsey put Sally’s name at the 
head of her list, and as soon as she had chosen 


the other girls she wrote her notes. Thus it was 
that Sally received her invitation the Thursday 
before the party. When she came home from 
school her mother gave her the note, and as she 
read it Sally’s face grew very sad. 

“ What’s the matter ?’’ asked Mrs. Jones. 

‘‘Patsey’s party comes just the same night with 
Margaret’s, and if she should ask me I’d rather 
go there; and if I go to Patsey’s, the girls will 
think I’m in her set, when I am not!” 

“But if you refuse Patsey she will be dis- 
appointed. Why not accept it at once and then 
it will be settled ?” 

“Oh, that would be dreadful! ” 

“ Well, you must answer before you go to bed, 
for it is never polite to keep any one waiting for 
an answer.”’ 

“T don’t believe any one ever had such a hard 
time as I do,” said Sally to herself, as she walked 
to school in the afternoon, when Patsey came 
running up to her saying, — 

“You will come to my party, won’t you 
promise, sure ?” 

Oh, how glad Sally was that just that moment 
the bell rang and she did not have to answer. 
After the session was over she hurried directly 
home, though she heard Patsey calling to her; but 
it was easier to run off than to say she was or 
was not coming. 

“Have n’t I got another note?” was the first 
question she asked her mother as she opened the 
door. 

“No,” was the reply, in such an indifferent 
tone that Sally knew better than to utter another 
word. But she sat sadly at the window and 
looked out. No one ran up the steps. Tea-time 
came, still no note. It grew to be half-past seven, 
and her mother said, — 

“It is only half an hour before bed-time ; you 
must write your answer and go to sleep.” 

“Oh, but I can’t. I don’t want to go to Patsey’s, 
I want to go to Margaret’s. If I wait perhaps 
she will ask me.” 

“ And perhaps she won’t.” 

“You haven’t got any sympathy, Mamma. 
You never were a little girl and had to go to a 
party where you did not want to go. You don’t 
understand how dreadful it is not to be in 
Margaret’s set.’’ 

Mrs, Jones smiled. 

That made Sally stamp her foot and exclaim, — 

“T don’t care; you have got to command me; 
I won’t do it unless you do! You’ve got to tell 
me what to say!” 

“ You are not so little that you cannot decide 
this yourself.”’ 

“You just want to see how I’ll come out!” 
answered Sally. 

Again Mrs. Jones smiled. 

“ Why can’t you command me?” 

‘‘ Because you cannot always have me with you. 
You must learn to decide for yourself; even if you 
decide wrongly you’ll learn by experience, and 
that’s better than obeying just because I tell 
you to.” 

“That means I’ve got to go.”’ 

But Mrs. Jones was absorbed in mending the 
stockings and did not. seem to hear. 

Sally sulked upstairs. 

“Tt’s so mean in Mamma to make me decide. 
If she ’d just tell me what to do, then if I didn’t 
like it I could be ‘real mad’ with her, and that 
would help lots.” 

Yet Sally took out her ruled note paper, and 
pushing the tears back into her eyes wrote her 
answer, folded the paper, put it into the envelope, 
and directed that. ; 


“Mamma’s got to give me a stamp, anyway,” 
she sobbed almost aloud, as she went down to the 
parlor. “I suppose you want to see it,” she 
said, throwing it into her mother’s lap. 

“TI should like to know if it is spelled rightly.” 

But as Mrs. Jones read it without com- 
ment, Sally was puzzled. She thought her 
mother might have praised her a little, Her 
father put the letter in his coat-pocket and took 
it with him to mail. How Sally hoped he would 
forget it! Poor child! she went to bed and 
talked in her sleep about going to the right kind 
of parties, 

The next morning the postman left a note for 
her. She knew at once from whom it came, and 
threw herself on the sofa bursting into tears. 

“Oh, if Mamma had n’t been in such’ a hurry! 
I did so want to go to Margaret’s! All the girls 
would have known then that I’m in her set; and 
now, even if I tell them I was invited, but that 
I have got to go to Patsey’s, they won’t believe 
me unless I show them the note, and that I won’t 
do! I’ve got such a headache I can’t go to 
school. Won’t you answer it for me, Mamma? ” 

“No; ” replied her mother, apparently too busy 
to think of such little matters or of Sally’s grief. 

When she reached school it was some consola- 
tion to have Patsey say to her, — 

“I am-so glad you’re coming. When I got 
your note I trembled all over, I was so afraid 
you’d go to Margaret’s.” 

Sally did not want to tell a lie, but she wanted 
still less to tell the truth, yet she wished that 
Patsey might know she had been invited; so she 
said, feeling real mean to say it, — 

“TI did not get Margaret’s note till this 
morning, and — ” 

“And you answered mine last night, so you 
said yes; p’rhaps you want to take it back and 
go to Margaret’s big house,” and a great tear 
dropped on Patsey’s clasped hands. “I don’t 
want you to come if you don’t want to; I know 
I’m not in her set.”’ 

Then Sally’s better nature triumphed, and 
she put her arms right round the little girl, 
whispering, — 

“T don’t know exactly what I want to do now, 
but I’m coming to you, anyway, and we ’ll have 
a real good time.’’ 

Both parties came off the same afternoon. All 
the girls knew that Sally had gone to Patsey’s, 
and said it served her just right for trying to get 
into their set. But when Margaret heard this, 
she said, — i 

“Why I invited her just as much as I did any 
one of you, but Papa forgot to mail her invitation 
till the day after it was written; and I guess 
Sally was too spunky to wait for it and accepted 
Patsey’s as soon as it came. I shall ask her a 
whole year ahead for the next spring vacation.” 

When school began again after the week’s’ 
vacation, Patsey’s eight girls and Margaret’s 
twenty girls had had such a splendid time 
that any one who heard them talking about it 
would have said all the girls were in the same set, 
and that all had been to both Margaret’s and 
Patsey’s party. ; 

Sally is a grown-up young lady now, who takes 
her friends as she finds them, answers all invita- 
tions at once, and has too good a time every where 
to belong to any one set. 


He sat upon the deck, 
The Book was in his hand ; 
“ Do not fear! Heaven is as near,” 
He said, “ by water as by land.” 
LONGFELLOW. 
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THE MERRY DAYS OF SPRING. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Now comes fair Spring to bless the earth, 
To make the children glad and gay ; 
He fills their hearts with pleasant mirth, 
He tells them tales the first of May. 


The sun has followed him afar, 
And smiling, waits to do his will; 
The fairies say, “ How sweet you are!’ 
Abide with us by vale and hill.” 


He asks the children out afield; 

“Come pluck my flowers!” he whispers low. 
The meadows free their beauty yield, 

While all the birds to meet him go. 


He breathes a blessing on the land, 

He makes it rich with pleasure new ; 
The morning takes him by the hand, 

The night sheds on his flowers her dew. 


All things conspire to make us know 
How love and light sweet heaven bring; 
How flowers can conquer ice and snow ; 
How God is near us in the spring! 


SOME SPRING FAVORITES IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


BY ISABELLA H. FITZ. 


Wirn the spring days, our thoughts naturally 
turn to the opening’ buds and flowers, and city 
and country eyes alike hail the first appearance of 
the pussy willows as the sign that winter’s sway 
is broken. 

Close following in their wake, the pink and odor- 
ous petals of the trailing arbutus, better known as 
the mayflower, call forth from us a warm reception. 
In our New England woods, the arbutus is in its 
prime the last week of April. As it fades, a proces- 
sion of delicate little flowers tread on one another’s 
heels in a swift succession. Heading the procession 
is the dainty hepatica, its pink or purple petals 
seemingly lined with flannel. Its blossom always 
appears before the new leaves, but is often found 
attached to the three-lobed dried leaf of the former 
year. It seems vain to gather it, as it wilts so 
easily. Buta few days and the white wood anemone, 
with its twin brother, the rue anemone, invites your 
fingers. As early as May 2 I have found the yellow 
dog-tooth violet, which is in reality no violet, but 
a species of lily. 

About this time, the star-like blossoms of the 
goldthread put in an appearance, and the white 
panicles of the early saxifrage dot many a hillside. 
A week later and the heralds of two noted and 
favorite families — the buttercup and violet — begin 
to appear. The first buttercup is the early crow- 
foot; its leaves and stem are covered with soft 
white hairs. It grows but a few inches in height, 
and for a showy appearance is not to be compared 
with its brother, the best known species of butter- 
cups, whose large golden cups frequently appear 
at the height of two feet, conspicuous in some field 
of grass. This is the favorite of little folks, as 
it furnishes the so-called test for, “Do you love 
butter?” 

Of violets, blue, yellow, and white, we have many 
varieties, but the bird-foot violet, named from the 
fancied resemblance of its leaf to a bird’s foot, is a 
great favorite. The bright yellow centre, large blue 
petals, and numerous stems arising from one root, 
force it on the eyes of the passer-by. How many of 
my readers are familiar with the dainty little housa- 
tonia, tiniest of our spring flowers? Its blossom is 
of pale blue, not one half inch across, but it abounds 
in names, as bluets, dwarf pink, or innocence signify 
the same plant. 

Let us consider that it is now the last week of 
May. For what shall we look in fields and woods 2 


For unless the season is very late, we may expect 
our sylvan friends to be punctually in their places 
about the same time each year. 

It was the naturalist of Walden Woods, Henry D. 
Thoreau, of whom it is said that when asked the 
day of the month, he would reply, “I found the 
first marsh marigold, etc., to-day, therefore it is —— 
of ——,” giving the exact date. The growing plants 
around him literally formed his calendar. 

Now just as our charming May is giving place to 
her flower-crowned sister, June, not only the ground 
at our feet, but the branches beside and above us, 
put on bright scented robes. By the brooksides 
nodding trilliums, bellworts, ladies’ slippers, and the 
fringed polygala vie with each in quiet beauty. 
The shad-bush has dropped its white blossoms, and 
the black cherry takes on a like mass of white 
bloom. Flowering carnels and viburnums make 
our swamps fair and odorous, while in some 
meadows acres of the pink rhodora, Emerson’s 
favorite flower, give a rose tinge to the land. Is 
it any wonder he inscribed to it this tribute ?— 

“If eyes were made for seeing, 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being.” 

One step farther and we tread upon the distinctly 
summer flowers, for which another paper would be 
necessary. 


God sent his singers upon earth 

With songs of sadness and of mirth, 

That they might touch the hearts of men, 

And bring them back to heaven again. 
LONGFELLOW. 


THE WILD FLOWERS OF THE FUTURE. 


BY MRS. JULIA A. CARNEY. 


Sirtine in my sunny chamber this lovely April 
day, which the milder climate of Central Illinois 
makes about as warm as the same date in the usual 
New England May, I think of my childhood’s home 
and its innocent pleasures. Most vivid of ali comes 
the memory of the mayflower, or trailing arbutus. 
Our home was upon high and level ground, from 
which the snow disappeared early, but just back 
from the kitchen door sloped a steep ravine, facing 
the north, from which the winter’s snows melted 
but slowly away. It was covered thickly with young 
pines, and carpeted with arbutus. Wealways called 
its blossoms ‘‘snowdrops,” although we knew their 
name and called the parent plants by it. 

Down this hillside we went in the early spring, 
half-creeping, half-sliding, clinging to the bushes 
and small trees as we went (for it was too steep to 
be wholly safe to our young feet), until we reached 
the meadow below. Then we began the ascent, 
slowly, on our knees, with our warm, coarse cloth- 
ing gathered closely beneath and around us, while 
with our mittened hands we dug away the snow, 
and carefully raising the bed of pine needles be- 
neath which they were sure to be found, laughed 
aloud in our innocent glee, as we saw tlie sweet 
blossoms. 

Carefully we gathered them, carefully we covered 
again those not quite ready to blossom; and con- 
tinuing thus to climb and dig, ere we reached the 
top of the slope, we had a large bouquet for mother, 
with the assurance that they would soon be plenty. 
How their fragrance filled that little cottage home ! 
How happy we all were in the knowledge that it 
was really spring, for the arbutus had come! We 
did not know until many years afterward, that it 
had budded in the autumn, and lain hidden under 
its covering of pine leaves and snow all winter! 

Years passed! We came to Illinois! The prairie 
flowers were abundant, and beautiful enough to 
satisfy any who were not accustomed to the more 
delicate wild-wood blossoms of New England. But 
the trailing arbutus was unknown. It did not grow 
here; and when any of those who had loved it 
from their infancy, went back “‘home” to its haunts, 
and returned, bringing huge baskets filled with 
plants, roots, and even soil, it absolutely refused to 


grow here. In vain they distributed it among their 
friends, and each tried the best they knew to imitate 
the surroundings of soil, air, shade, sunshine, and 
climate. We left it out of doors, we kept it in the 
house, we watered freely, we watered it little, it 
would not live with us. Every year some one 
brought or sent us more; every year we tried some 
new way of making a miniature New England on 
the prairie soil of Illinois. 

Then I wrote to friends in the old home: “Send 
me one more bunch of flowers from the old hillside 
where I used to gather them, and I will dry and 
keep them in remembrance of those early days.” 
They wrote: “We have searched faithfully, for 
your sake, but they are not there. Then we went 
to the woods, where they used to be so plentiful, 
and there are none there. Somany summer visitors 
come, some of them very early, and they tear up 
the very ground in their eagerness to get the earliest 
flowers.” Since then I have been to these old haunts 
of all sweet wild-flowers, and found it as they said. 

It has not quite vanished! Keen-eyed boys still 
find it in the woods and on the hills to which they 
climb with nimble feet, and bring it dewy fresh 
into the Old Colony and other trains, to sell to 
eager passengers. Fair maidens still make may- 
flower parties, and bring home long wreaths of it 
pulled up by the roots. 

It is the same with the beautiful fringed gentian, 
once so plentiful, now sorare! It requires but slight 
knowledge of botany to distinguish between those 
that God has protected by roots, growing so deep 
that they are not easily pulled up, or a profusion of 
seeds that no one can number, to be scattered by 
the winds into inaccessible places, from those that 
are uprooted by a child’s touch, or so few seeded 
that they are not likely to recover from the gather- 
ing their first flowers. 

How can we help to save the wild flowers of the 
future? Your editor can give this a place, although 
it is not a story. You can read it thoughtfully, 
even if you would have liked a story. You can 
teach your younger brothers and sisters, what 
flowers they can gather without stint, and which to 
spare. You can cultivate beautiful and fragrant 
flowers in your own garden, or even in a window, 
which will please many invalids even better than 
the wild ones. Pinks, roses, pansies, violets, are all 
easily cultivated and need but little room, and the 
oftener their blossoms are gathered, the more they 
will bloom Every one likes them, and they are 
yours to gather at will. Gather sparingly the more 
plentiful of God’s wayside flowers, and leave the 
others to scatter their seed and spread their roots, 
that the children of a hundred years hence may in- 
hale their fragrance, and admire their delicate hues. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


WEST STOUGHTON. 

Mr. Eprror, — My uncle who sends me your paper, 
has sent me two pictures of a handsome kitty. His name 
is ‘* Tommy Tucker.” He is in a paper store in Hart- 
ford, Conn., and is a favorite with all that visit the store. 
I send you one of the pictures. I have a handsome Maltese 
cat named Tommy Grey. He weighs twelve pounds. 
My brother, who is very fond of fishing for pickerel 
through the ice, keeps small fish for bait. When he has 
hundreds of them, he keeps them ina tub of water; when 
he has less than a hundred, he keeps them in a water-pail. 
Tommy likes to catch them with his paw and eat them. 
One time my brother put the pail in the pantry, so 
Tommy could not get them. We cannot tell how he got 
in there, but when Mother opened the door, at three 
o'clock, there was only one little fish left in the pail, and 
Tommy was lying on the.shelf as happy as he could be. 
When he knows they are in the house, he sits by the 
door and looks at any one that comes near, as much as 
to say: please open the door for me. I call him a little 
fisherman. Gnorana E, GAY. 


Thank you, Georgea, for the interesting letter, 
¢ ay 99 
and for the fine picture of “Tommy Tucker. 
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He is a beauty, indeed, as all would say, could 
they see him. We hope that Tommy Grey does 
not catch birds; it is not entirely to our liking 
that he devours fishes; but after all, it might be 
asked, why is it not to be permitted him when the 
owners of cats go fishing? 

The picture on our first page is appropriate 
and timely. June is lovely, but May is fascinat- 
ing, with many moods of sky, and varied hopes 
and fears of vegetation, and bird heralds of the 
coming symphony of summer. It is the roaming, 
searching, children’s month. 

Do not fail, young people, to read Mrs, Carney’s 
good advice about picking wild-flowers. We are 
killing off our beautiful wild-flowers by heedless 
love. 


LETTER-BOX. 


HAVERHILL, April, 1892. 

DEAR Mr. Eprror, —I am one of your little girls up 

here in Haverhill. I am going tosend you the first enig- 

ma that I ever composed. I do not see as any of the 

little girls up here write anything for your paper, so I 
thought I would. 

Yours truly, 
Satty FREEMAN DAwEs (nine years old). 


ENIGMA L. 


I am composed of fifty-four letters. 

My 28, 18, 5, 45, 16, 23 is the product of the cow. 

My 6, 29, 52, 16, 32, is a carpenter’s tool. 

My 48, 9, 10, 21, 54, is what boys should not do. 

My 2, 40, 24, 14, 36, 9, is the result of drink. 

My 10, 25, 47, 51, is what we do when we work. 

My 20, 50, 31, 3, 15, is a vehicle. 

My 8, 12, 33, 11, 41, 37, 49, is part of a saddle. 

My 4, 19, 24, 17, 18, 46, 15, 31, is English money. 

My 388, 48, 33, 26, 16, is applied to a flat of rooms. 

My 44, 21, 22, is timid. 

My 39, 88, 15, 42, 36, 28, is part of a house. 

My 80, is the twentieth letter in the alphabet. 

My 1, is an article. 

My whole is a saying from the book of Proverbs. 
G. A. C. 

ENIGMA LI. 


I am composed of twenty-two letters.. 

My 1, 18, 3, 4, 15, 10, is just. 

My 19, 2, 16, is a meadow. 

My 11, 14, is a pronoun. 

My 7, 12, 5, is the opposite of no. 

My 21, 4, 3, 6, is a coin. 

My 9, 8, 16, is the opposite of stand. 

My 20, is a vowel. 

My 18, 8, 3, is in what corn is kept. 

My 22, is the twenty-fifth letter in the alphabet. 
My whole is a proverb. 


ENIGMA LII. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 2, 3, 4, is a word that means the whole. 

My 6, 7, 8, 9, is to liberate. 

My 10, 11, 12, is a noun. 

My 17, 14, 15, is a tool used in building a house. 
My 1, 2, 5, is a verb. 

My 18, 7, 16, 2, 10, is a vision. 

My whole is my name. 


ENIGMA LIIL 


I am composed of thirty-one letters. 

My 20, 2, 3, 4, 5,6, is a place of retirement or 
secrecy. 

My 11, 10, 1, is a very wicked man. 

My 17, 9, 19, is a knot, or is to fasten. 

My 15, 28, 28, is a protection for the hand in 
playing ball. 

My 16, 24, 29, 30, 81, is a vegetable that all do 
not eat because of its effects. 

My 18, 26, 27, is a useful bird in the farm-yard. 


(Rare). 


Hermann E. CLaussen. 


My 13, 14, 10, 22, 19, 20, is a young cow. 
My 21, 24, is a preposition. 
My 12, 7, 8, is a small horse, or the name of a 
bird. 
My 25, 28, 24, 26, is what grapes grow on. 
My whole is one of Aisop’s sayings. 
ALFRED F. Sears, 3d. 
Portland, Oregon. 


Epiror or Every Orner Sunpay,—I have just 
finished being sick with a broken wrist and thigh, and 
feel very well; but every once in a while when I geta 
cold my arm hurts me. I was hurt while watching a 
man cut down a tree, which was rotten and fell on me. 
This enigma is the first I ever composed, and is simple, 
but the next I hope to be better. 

Yours respectfully, 
LowELt REDFIELD, 


Oakland, Cal. 
ENIGMA LIV. 


I am composed of twelve letters. 
My 4, 6, 7, is what Japanese make. 
My 10, 9, 1, is an abbreviation for sister. 
My 8, 2, 5, is what people travel in. 
My 2, 5, 11, 1, compose parts of a circle. 
My whole is an important city in California. 
L. R. (aged eleven years and five months). 


Will “G. H. R.,” of Malden, Mass., send his 
full name, and the answer to his enigma, to the 
Editor of Every Ornrr SunpDAy? 

We postpone publishing the answers to enigmas 
and puzzles in No. 16, until our next issue. 


YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS. 
How Macerr CeLesratep ArBor Day. 


Ir was early one morning when Maggie Lane ran 
in the kitchen, calling, ‘“ Aunt Ester! Aunt Ester!” 

“Law, now! what on arth do that ar chile want ! 
What is it, honny ?” 

“ Aunt Ester, the girls say to-day is Arbor Day. 
Now, what does Arbor Day mean ?—that’s what 
I would like to know.” 

“Bless me, chile; don’t know what Arbor Day 
means ?” 

“No, Aunt Ester, I do not. Please tell me. I 
would have asked Mamma, but she is away.” 

“Well,” said Aunt Ester, wiping her hands on her 
apron. ‘“ Well, chile, dey plants trees ter celbrate 
Arbor Day.” 

“ What kind of trees, Auntie?” 

“Lor, honny, any kine; hit don’t make no 
difference.” 

“Well, Auntie, I do not believe I am large 
enough to plant a very big tree; and I do not think 
I want to plant a tree anyway. Oh, I have a 
splendid idea! Aunt Ester, get me mamma’s big 
basket, — her big one you know.” 

Aunt Ester went away saying something like, 
“Dat chile is the fonnyest chile eber I seead for 
sho.” But “fonny chile” or no, Aunt Ester got the 
basket. 

“Now, what yer want wid dis year basket, 
honny ?” 

“T want you to fill it full of good things to eat; 
I am going to take it down to Grannie McMinn.” 

“ Well, well! dat beats all!” exclaimed Aunt 
Ester. 

“Would not you do it if you were me, Auntie ? 
You know Mamma said she fell and sprained her 
ankle, so she can hardly walk; and she is so poor, 
too!” 

“ Corse I would, chile! Ob corse I would! Poor 
ole lady!” And Aunt Ester bustled off. Directly 
she came back with the basket full of nice things, 
which she set down to help her young mistress put 
on her wrap and hat. “Dis year basket is pirty 
hebby ; yer better let Aunt Esty help yer, chile.” 

‘“No, thank you, Aunty ; I can manage it, I think. 
Good-by.”’ 

“ By, honny,” said Aunt Ester. 

Now, it was a pleasant day, and Maggie walked 


fast ; so she soon reached Grannie’s house, which was 
not more than a mile away. She found Grannie 
knitting in her big armchair by the door. 

“Come right in, child! come right in!” said 
Grannie. 

Maggie went in and gave Grannie the basket, 
When she saw what was in it, she kissed Maggie 
on both cheeks, and told her “she was a dear child.” 
Maggie sat and chatted until she was rested, and 
then she said good-by and went away. When she 
reached home her mamma met her at the door. 

“Where have you been, my love,” she said, taking 
Maggie in her arms and kissing her. ‘“ Where have 
you been ?” ; 

“T have been celebrating Arbor Day,” she said; 
and then she told her mamma what she had done. 
She was very proud of her little daughter. 

Winnit L. BripGe (ten years old). 


THE TRAVELS OF A CENT. 


Mints were established in the United States in 
1793. My first recollections were of being in a 
large mint in Philadelphia, with plenty of shining 
companions. From there I was passed into the 
hands of one of the firm’s employers, who kept me 
a while before making me of use. Some days after 
I had been away from the mint, a little girl asked 
her father for a cent to spend, and I was given her. 
As she trudged along the street I kept thinking to 
myself, “ What will she do with me%;’ When we 
got to the store she got a stick of candy and left 
me. Then I was put into a box with others of my 
kind. At first I felt kind of shy seeing so many 
strangers, but I got used to it after a while. Like 
myself, they all seemed to be wondering where they 
would go next. By and by some one came in and 
asked for a dozen lemons. As he (it was a little 
boy) did not have the right change I was given him 
to make it. On his way home I fell through a hole 
in his pocket, and was left alone in the street. 
Heavy carriages and many horses trod me well into 
the ground, where I stayed a number of days, lonely, 
lame, and unhappy. A while after I was picked up, 
a little out of shape, by a woman; but she did not 
keep me long. It happened that there was sickness 
in the house, and I, with others, was given for - 
a bottle of medicine in a drug store. Here I was 
put in a box, as before. I felt a little easier here 
than in the first box, for I found many acquaint- 
ances. Still I kept wondering who would have me 
next, and I expect the others did; but we did not 
have long to wonder. Soon we found ourselves in 
possession of a man who used intoxicating drinks. 
I shuddered at the discovery, but was so glad I had 
friends with me. He went out, and soon commenced 
to stagger so that it made us feel frightened. Ina 
short time he became so intoxicated that he could 
not stand up, and fell to the ground. It was a long 
time before any one noticed him, as it was quite 
late in the evening and very dark; but after a while 
a policeman, on his rounds, discovered him and 
locked him up. We felt pretty bad in having such 
an owner. Two or three days after, we appeared 
in court; he proved guilty, and I helped to pay the 
fine. I was now in the hands of the court, and felt 
that surely I should be put to some good purpose. 
Before I was conscious of another change, I found 
myself on the ocean, with a man and his wife, 
bound for Europe. It seemed a very long voyage 
to me across the ocean, but finally we reached the 
end. Soon after, I was left at a large hotel in Paris, 
and I like the landlord very much. Here I stayed 
nearly a month before there were any changes, 
except that my former master and wife continued 
their journey. One day my master went on a walk, 
and.I with others went too. After we had gone a 
long distance he went upstairs into a very large 
building. It wasa savings bank. He deposited us 
and went away. This was a strange place to us, 
but we got used to it. We do not know how long 
we shall have to stay here; it may be years, and 
perhaps not but a few months. 


Amy H. BLANCHARD, aged twelve years, 
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Come to me, O ye children ! 
For I hear you at your play, 
And the questions that perplexed me 
Have vanished quite away. 
LONGFELLOW, 


A TEA-PARTY. 
BY H. K. 


ITTLE KATIE and her brothers and 

sisters had made a play-house out of 
(C9! a little place between the garden 
(Ea———Ni| fence and the smoke-house. The 
smoke-house was a small brick building in the 
yard which Katie’s father used for smoking bacon 
for his family. The garden fence was high, and 
this narrow space made a convenient little room 
where the children could keep their treasures. 
It was hardly a room, however, for it had no 
roof, but that was no matter, for the rain could 
not hurt anything that the children played with. 
John had put up some shelves and they had col- 
lected and washed clean some bits of broken 
china that Katie prized more than she did in 
after years a real tea-set. 

To-day she was going to have a tea-party. 
John could always coax anything out of the cross 
old maid-of-all-work in the kitchen, and he said, 
“Tll bring biscuits and maybe a piece of pie ;” 
and then he went to the pasture and milked the 
cow and brought Katie a little pail of real milk. 

Lucy, Katie’s older sister, provided the guests, 
—two kittens, one named Worry, because she 
never would sit still; and Smut, a lovely black 
and white kitten, with a big smut of black on its 
nose, but whose disposition and temper were 
perfect, and who loved to be cuddled as Katie 
loved to cuddle her. 

Katie had the comfort of arranging the dishes 
on the table; and then she placed two saucers of 
milk for the kittens, and some bunches of catnip, 
that John had found growing in the barn-yard, 
for these same important guests; while the bis- 
cuits and the pie were reserved for the children 
themselves. 

The table was in beautiful order. John was 
seated on a milking-stool, which neither Lucy 
nor Katie could keep steady but which John 
thought was a very comfortable seat. The two 
girls each held a kitten, and Worry was pulling 
away from Katie’s tight clutch in her eagerness 
for her saucer of milk, when Katie saw a shadow 
over the table, and looking behind her, there 
stood old Miss Hunt, a neighbor, who, attracted 
by the chatter of the children’s voices, had stopped 
on her way into the garden to look at them. 

“My, ain’t them children having a good 
time!” said the old woman. 

The two kittens, afraid of a stranger, sprang 
away from Katie and Lucy, and darted over the 
table. John, who was almost too old to play at 
tea-party, slipped off his milking-stool and ran 
to the barn. Lucy looked cross. 

Poor Katie! It was her tea-party, and what 
did old Miss Hunt come and spoil it for, before 
the kittens had even tasted the milk? John had 
been so good, and he loved pie, and he had run 
away and hid, too. Katie was afraid she could 
never coax him back, and she was sure that she 
never could find the kittens. 

““] wish old Granny Hunt had stayed away,’’ 
she said to herself, with her lips quivering and 
her blue eyes full of tears; for she was a very 
little girl, only six years old, and this was her 
first tea-party. 

But children in those days were trained never 
to say to older people what they thought, and 


> 
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though Katie had plenty of temper, she said not 
a word. 

“1m real sorry, chillun, if I’ve disturbed ye,” 
said the kindly old woman. 

“ Won’t you have a seat, ma’am?” asked 
Katie, politely, vetting up from her little chair. 

**T could n’t squeeze myself into that chair,” 
answered the old woman; “ I'll take the milking- 
stool.” 

And tall Miss Hunt, who had milked cows 
more times than there were days in Katie’s little 
life, calmly sat down on the tottering seat; and 
opening her black bag, she pulled out some seed- 
cookies, and placed them in the centre of the 
table as her contribution. “Vye brought you 
each a cake of maple-sugar, too,” and the with- 
ered old face lighted up with a kindly smile. 

Then this undesired guest showed her good 
will by entering with Katie into “the happy land 
of make-believe.”’ 

“ What beautiful china you have,’ said she, 
taking up the broken bottom of a teacup, which, 
turned wrong-side up, served for a plate. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Katie, “I bought it in 
Europe when I was there.” 

The old woman chuckled as she answered, 
“ They have beautiful china in Paris.” 

“You need n’t be afeard of me, John,’’ she 
called out, spying John half hiding behind a tree, 
with the two kittens, Smut and Worry, in his 
arms. 

John came shyly, — he was but eight years old, 
and could not resist the temptation of seed- 
cookies and maple sugar. Katie found a box 
for him to sit on. Old Miss Hunt held one of 
the kittens, and told them stories about her cats, 
and they all had a happy time. 

Katie said-to herself as she nibbled at the 
sweet seed-cookies and listened to the. old 
woman’s stories, ‘‘ How glad I am that I treated 
old Miss Hunt politely! We should not have had 
any fun without her.” 


PIXJE BLY. 
BY EGBERT L. BANGS. 


“Our kitty’s name is Pixie Bly, 
And you can see with half an eye,” 


“That she is worth her weight in gold, 
Though she is only five days old.” 


“ Her mother seems quite proud of her: 
Hear Pixie answer to her purr.” 


“J think that we shall have to buy 
‘Some spectacles for Pixie Bly.” 


“She wabbles round upon her toes, 
Can’t see her paws before her nose,”’ 


“Won't let her mother sleep a wink, 
Mews in her sleep, I almost think.” 


“ But don’t she like to sit in lap! 
How cute she ’d look in a baby’s cap!” 


“ Tickle her chin, and that will make 
Miss Pixie play at ‘ patty cake.’ ” 


“You ’re little now, Miss Pixie Bly ; 
You ’ll be a big cat by and by.” 


“ We’re glad you’ve come, and hope you’ll stay: 
There Il be some fun when you can play.” 


They chattered on; I sat and heard, 
But ventured not a single word. 


A basket, kitten, and two girls: 
One curtained kitty with her curls. 


Three pretty pets, long may they stay, 
And be my sunshine many a day. 


When Pixie plays with string and ball 
I'll gladly sit and see them all. 


LESSONS FROM LIFE. 
Tue LittLe Parriot or Papua. 


How many American boys or girls know the 
meaning of patriotism? All those who do will 
admire the hero of the following true story. 


A -FRENCH steamer set out from Barcelona, 
a city in Spain, for Genoa; there were on board 
persons of all nationalities. Among the rest a 
lad of eleven years, poorly dressed and alone. 
His face was pale and thin, and his eyes were 
sad and gloomy: he looked as though he had 
never smiled. Two years before, his parents, 
who were peasants, in the neighborhood of 
Padua, had sold him to a company of mounte- 
banks, who after they had taught him to perform 
tricks, by dint of kicks and starving, had carried 
him all over France and Spain, beating him con- 
tinually and never giving him more than half 
enough to eat. On his arrival in Barcelona, be- 
ing no more able to endure ill treatment and 
hunger, he had fled to the Italian consul, who, 
moved with compassion, had placed him on board 
of this steamer and given him a letter to the 
treasurer of Genoa, who was to send the boy 
back to his parents, —the parents who had sold 
the boy like a beast. 

The poor lad was weak and ill. He had a 
berth in the second cabin. Every one stared at 
him; and three travellers by dint of persistent 
questions drew out his story. These travellers 
were not Italians; but they pitied the boy as they 
heard the sad story of his life, and made up a 
purse for him from among the other passengers. 
The boy was delighted with the money, and for 
the first time his face was wreathed in smiles. 
He could now go home to his parents with this 
money, quite a fortune to him; and he would be 
sure of kind treatment from them. So he 
climbed into his berth and began to plan for the 
future. The passengers in the saloon were talk- 
ing together about their travels, and after touch- 
ing one topic after another they began to discuss 
Italy. One complained of the inns; one de- 
clared that the Italian officials did not know how 
to read; and another said that he had found 
nothing but swindlers and brigands in Italy. 
“Tt is an ignorant nation,” repeated the first. 
“A filthy nation,” added the second. “Ro—” 
(robbers the third had meant to say), when sud- 
denly a shower of gold and silver pieces de- 
scended upon the heads and shoulders of the 
speakers, and one man received a handful of 
coppers full in his face. All sprang up in a rage 
to see the head of the little Italian boy thrust 
out between the curtains of his berth. ‘‘ Take 
back your money,” said the boy, disdainfully, “I 
do not accept alms from those who insult my 
country.”’ 


GOLDEN WORDS. 


Gold and silver waste away; 
Goodness grows more good 
each day. 
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Every Other Sunday. 


SAINTS... No..1.— ANSKARIUS. 


BY ANNA GULBRANSON. 


of the North, whose name still 
lives in many churches dedicated 
to Saint Anskarius, was a native 
of Picardy, and was early in life 
destined for the cloister. While 
very young he became master of 
a school in the old monastery of Corbey, and 
later studied for the priesthood. 

From his childhood he had felt a call to give 
himself to the conversion of the heathen. So 
when King Harold of Jutland had been baptized 
in Maniz in 826, and no one dared follow him 
to Denmark to spread the gospel, Anskarius offered 
himself; and when that king, himself a fugitive, 
could no longer give him shelter, he established 
a school on the borders of heathendom. Here he 
instructed lads whom he had reclaimed from 
slavery, and at the same time got an insight into 
the northern tongue. 

Two years passed in this work. The Swedish 
ambassador’s attention being directed to the en- 
thusiastic young teacher, for Anskarius was still a 
very young man, being only twenty-eight years of 
age, he was called before Emperor Ludwig and 
asked if for Christ’s sake he would visit the far 
North, until now hardly known, or known only as 
the terror of Europe. He accepted gladly, and 
took with him a companion from the Convent of 
Witbmar. The apostle fearlessly pursued his 
way on foot through the forests, by boat over 
great inland seas, until they arrived at Birka, a 
trading-place on the shores of Lake Malar, where 
dwelt rich merchants. 

On his return from Sweden the apostle accepted 
the newly-founded bishopric of Hamburg. He 
found his new dignity richer in peril than in profit. 
Hamburg, though but a small town on the shore 
of the Elbe, was attacked and destroyed by the 
northern vikings. The apostle was obliged to 
escape. From his new position as archbishop of 
Bremen he continued his work, and determined, 
since no one else could be found, again to visit 
Sweden in 8538. 

Another king, Olof, now reigned in Birka, and 
the people, assembled at the “ ting,” were about 
to place one of their former kings among their 
gods. Anskarius’ old friends advised him to 
escape if he would save his life; but he was fortu- 
nate enough to win the ele good-will, who 
promised to present his cause to the people. At 
the ‘‘ting” it was determined to inquire of the 
old gods concerning this new teaching, by means 
of the holy lottery, —a sort of oracle. The an- 
swer is said to have been favorable to the Chris- 
tian teacher; and an old man rose up and said: — 

“ Hear me, king and people: It is well known 
that this God helps those who put their trust in 
Him, as we who travel the seas have experienced. 
Why then forsake that which is useful and neces- 
sary to us? I would counsel that we welcome 
this his servant.” 

The king and people accepted this advice, and 
Christian priests were thereafter permitted to 
preach and teach in the country. 

He was a humble man, but of great courage. 
His income was given to the poor, and to free 
captives; and he was generally surrounded by 
youths whom he had thus rescued from slavery. 


He believed his dreams to be prophetic. He rever- 


enced the power of the saints ; and was canonized, 
after his death, in 865; but during his life it was 
said of him: “Such a good man has neyer been 
seen.” 


=) NSKARIUS, the famous apostle * 


We see but dimly through the mists and BEN 
Amid these earthly damps ; 
What seem to us funereal tapers 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 
Loner BLLOW. 


QUESTION-BOX. 


[Inquiries on all subjects connected with the work of 
Sunday Schools are invited for this department. Address 
“ Bvery Other Sunday Question-Box, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston.’’] 


Do 4 you use stories written by children on different 
people in the Bible ? 

Yes; if they are short and bright, and eve a 
point. Send us a sample, and we can speedily tell. 
All will depend on the way in which the “story ” is 
put. We are anxious to draw out the talent of our 
young readers, and promise them a kindly reception. 

OO 

What kind of seats do you recommend for use in 
Sunday Schools ? 

If it is possible for you to have movable chairs, 
or settees in your new chapel, or vestry, by all 
means make the arrangements so that the pupils 
can be gathered around the teacher in a semi- 
circular group. The straight, long remote line of 
class arrangement is bad every way. 

* * & 

Why not have a Mothers’ class, in every Sunday 
School, to consider questions of child training and 
nurture 2 

A capital suggestion. Such a department would 
help solve many a problem in education and home- 
life.. The presence of the mothers would encourage 
the children to attend; every way the idea is good 
and wise. Why not try it? 


OUTLOOK, 


At Pomona, Cal., a good brave work is going on, 
led by Rev. Leslie W. Sprague. The Sunday School 
is vigorous with Mr. A. O. Warren as Superin- 
tendent. The Bible Class is studying Savage’s 
Catechism. 

Our Sunday School at Concord, N. H., under the 
guidance of Rev. and Mrs. Bradley Gilman, is in 
better estate than ever this season. At one of 
the “ Woman’s Alliance” meetings, of the Concord 
church, a discussion was held over this subject. 
“To we believe in the Sunday School?” The re- 
sult is shown in an increase of interest and attend- 
ance. That is the true way. If we believe in any- 
thing, let us show it; if we are indifferent, let us 
examine and reconstruct, either to uphold more 
zealously, or to take a new departure. ‘ 

* 4 

ProBaBiy the largest Primary Department of a 
Sunday School belonging to our denomination) is 
the one at Leominster, Mass., under the charge of 
Miss Pierce and Mrs. Buffinton. It numbers 125. 
If we are mistaken, will some one inform us? The 
entire school, of which Mr. W. H. Burpee is Super- 
intendent, is, and always was, remarkably large and 
flourishing. It would be a treat for our teachers to 
visit the Primary, and see the exceptional results of 
Miss Pierce’s teaching. There is no wandering eye 
or yawning mouth in that assembly of poys and 
girls. 

hoo oR ae ee : 

Tue seventh regular meeting of. ie een 
Sunday-School Union for its ninth season, 1891- 92, 
took, place in the parlors of the Second Church, 
Copley Square, in April.. The subject for the even- 
ing was, “ The Sunday School at Work.” 

I. Opening Exercises and General Conduct of 


the School; II, Teachers, ‘Teachers’ Meetings, and 
v 


ing the joy and peace of the happy summer days. 


How to secure Teachers; III. Libraries: their ar- 
rangement and right use IV. Order of Studies, 
and the best methods of instruction; V. Music in 
Sunday Schools. ’ 

The record of the “Union ” for the past season is 
admirable. Among many organizations that rise 
and fall in prosperity, this one goes steadily on with 
unabated success. The inspiration and help which 
are rendered by the continuous sessions of this body 
of workers cannot be estimated. We congratulate 
officers and members. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. } 


THE new service just issued for Children’s Sun- 
day, or Flower Sunday, is calculated to be populat. 
Its songs are even more easy and melodious than 
those in the last Easter service, and that had an 
unusual sale, reaching toward fourteen thousand 
copies. The words are bright and inspiring; there 
is an appropriate selection in the exercises for the 
Superintendent, and an effective Responsive Read- 
ing, with other essential parts. The ritual and the 
six carols constitute a rich, unique service, express- 


As companion to the Children’s Day Service the 
Unitarian Sunday-School Society has also published 
an entirely new collection of pieces for recitation at 
these exercises.. The variety is large, and the se- 
lections have been made with care, for both the 
young and the older scholars. The price of the 
Service is five cents a copy, or four dollars a hun- 
dred. The leaflet sells for five cents. 

The series of lessons by Mrs. J. C. Jaynes, of 
West Newton, Mass., on The Life of Jesus, is now 
for sale. The Sunday-School Society, in its desire 
to serve our schools, has put the price of this attrac- 
tive set of leaflet studies (thirty-six in all) at the 
low price of fifteen cents, thus cutting off all profit. 
The lessons are not bound together, but come in a 
stout case, and are to be given out separately from 
week to week. The pictures number thirty-six, one 
to each lesson, and are printed in half-tone, on the 
first page of each leaflet. The text is simple, con- 
versational, and enlightening. Just enough ques- 
tions are added to lead and quicken the pupil. We 
predict a wide sale and use of these lessons. They 
are intended for the younger scholars; nothing ex- 
actly of this kind has been provided for our Sunday 
School teaching heretofore. Those who order by 
mail must pay the requisite postage on the packet. 

We call attention to the “ Paper Fund,” and ask 
for subscriptions, large or small. No better work 
can be done than to provide for the free distribution 
of Every OrnerR Sunpay in certain directions. 


PAPER FUND. 


We have had responses from the following donors 
to our appeal for contributions to give free distri- 
bution of Evpry Orurer SunpAy on a wider scale. 
Donations, large or small, will be as gratefully 
acknowledged as they are earnestly solicited :— 


Mrs. M.S Israels Boston’). <0. ue aan en ere 
SOAS Littlet Gantt ey ws Suiits: |) 
Mrs. James I. Drummond, aw! Yorke City 
Class in Second Church Sunday School, Boston . 
Mrs. J.C. Burrage . . trac oes 
Second Church Sunday School Pe ait ct 


SUNDAY. 
Tuer uniform subscription price of Every OrnEeRr 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in — 
the package sent to their schools. 
' PUBLISHED BY THE 


UNITARIAN .SUNDAY-SCHOOL SOCIETY, 
25 Bracon Srrettr, Bosron, Mass. 


